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REVIEWS 

MISS LOWELL AND POLYPHONIC PROSE 

Can Grande's Castle, by Amy Lowell. Macmillan Co. 
Amy Lowell — a Critical Appreciation, by W. Bryher. Eyre 

& Spottiswoode, Ltd., London. 

In Can Grande's Castle Miss Lowell gives us a volume of 
polyphonic prose — four poems in this manner, preceded by 
an explanatory preface. The four pieces are chosen with 
excellent discrimination; they present admirably the poet's 
claims for this form, and enable us to study its value as a 
poetic medium. Miss Lowell, who has, if not invented, at 
least adapted the form to her purposes, and made it peculiarly 
her own, says in her preface: 

"Polyphonic prose" is perhaps a misleading title, as it tends to 
make the layman think that this is a prose form. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The word "prose" in its title simply refers 
to the manner in which the words are printed ; "polyphonic" — many- 
voiced — giving the real key. "Polyphonic prose" is the purest, the 
most elastic, of all forms, for it follows at will any, and all, of the 
rules which guide other forms. Metrical verse has one set of 
laws, cadenced verse another; polyphonic prose can go from one to 
the other in the same poem with no sense of incongruity. The only 
touchstone is the taste and feeling of its author. 

Miss Lowell tells of getting the hint of the form from 

Paul Fort; but of finding both the French alexandrine and 

the traditional English iambic pentameter unsuitable as a 

"basic rhythm." 

I- finally decided to base my form upon the long flowing cadence 
of oratorical prose. The variations permitted to this cadence en- 
able the poet to change the more readily into those of vers libre, 
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or even to take the regular beat of metre, should such a marked 
time seem advisable. 

We may pass over, as of no importance, the much-mooted 
question whether this form is poetry or prose. It has never 
been possible, and it never will be, to draw an absolute line 
between poetry and prose, however sharply grammarians, 
rhetoricians and other rule-makers have tried to do so. These 
pieces, unquestionably, are pure artistry; as close in their 
structure as any of the long eighteenth-century narratives 
and descriptive pieces in the heroic couplet, or the nineteenth- 
century ditto in blank verse, even if Miss Lowell's rhythms 
be more elastic than those earlier rhythms to which our ears 
have been long attuned. We may therefore consider the 
form, and these four presentations of it, on their merits 
and by their results, just as, long ago, we might have con- 
sidered Thomson's Seasons, Cowper's The Sofa, Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King, or any other of those long poems of nar- 
rative and description, fairly numerous in English literature, 
which, whatever their metrical structure, move inevitably 
back and forth between poetry and prose. Miss Lowell's 
form has a certain advantage in being more frank, in slip- 
ping more easily from one to the other according to the 
exigencies of the story and the poet's mood. 

The poems are, I repeat, sheer artistry; they represent the 
accomplished virtuosity of a scholarly and imaginative mind, 
of an expert rhythmist, of a richly endowed human being 
who is keenly, even lovingly, observant of life. The trouble 
is, the observation — the imaginative grasp of the various in- 
cidents — seems a bit intellectual and aloof, the artistry too 
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deliberate and self-conscious, the manner too explanatory, 
and thus the whole effect too literary. The poems become 
over-picturesque, and their vivid presentations of people and 
places, contrasts and paradoxes, too studied, too brilliant. 
The winds blow too sharply — one can scarcely breathe. There 
is a perpetual flicker of little rhymes and flutter of rhythmic 
bells. There is unresting and never-ending movement of 
both detail and mass — swift rushings from paddle-wheels to 
smoke-plumes, from America to Japan. The eye can scarcely 
see, or the ear hear, for the glitter, for the blare. If Cowper 
and Thomson were too placid, Miss Lowell is too eager, top 
violent. 

It may be that she is thus true to her time — this age of 
telephone-calls and trolley-cars and machine-guns — just as 
Cowper and Thomson were true to their leisurely eighteenth 
century. But art has many ways of defeating itself and only 
one way of swinging clear of threats and dangers. The 
transcendent art which is seized and carried by the emotion 
— an impassioned renunciation which triumphs in loss — that 
I can not find in this book. The poet may be true to her 
consumingly restless period, but she does not get a perspective 
on that period, does not establish its relation with that 
spacious stillness which we call eternity. 

Thus the brochure by W. Bryher, recently published in 
London, seems to me to rate Miss Lowell too highly in 
calling her "a poet of the first order;" though praise from 
London for any American artist is rare enough for over- 
generosity to be pardoned. The art which forgets and 
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transcends art is beyond her reach; or at least it may have 
been touched by her, in my opinion, only in a few of her 
briefer poems — such a lyric, for example, as Venus Transiens, 
or such a pure grotesque as Red Slippers. Short of this, I 
am with the English critic in many details of his — or it may 
be her — appreciation. In these days of sloppy and slipshod 
writing Miss Lowell's scholarship and careful workmanship 
are a relief. Also certain figures, lines and passages have 
extreme vividness and beauty. 



The orchards are filled 

With cherry-blossoms at butterfly poise 



and 



The fountain bent and straightened itself 
In the night wind, 
Blowing like a flower. 

These and other metaphors equally happy are quoted in 

the brochure, and to them we might add many from the new 

volume, such as — in Guns as Keys, which presents Perry's 

expedition to Japan : 

Madeira, Cape Town, Mauritius, Singapore — nice firm stepping- 
places for seven-league boots; 

or 

with ripe fruit-bearing guns pointed inland. 

Here is an effective passage — the great Nelson really falls 

in it: 

Red blood in a flood before his eyes. Red from horizon to zenith, 
crushing down like beaten metal. The Admiral falls to his knees, 
to his side, and lies there, and the crimson glare closes over hirm 

If only the poet knew when to stop! In my opinion the 

next phrase, "a cupped inexorable end," carries the figure too 
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far and nullifies the tragic beauty of the picture. Also the 
paragraph which then follows is simply an ineffective intru- 
sion: 

The blue thread is snapped and the bolt falls from the loom. 
Weave, shuttle of the red thread. Weave over and under yourself 
in a scarlet ecstasy. It is all red now he comes to die. Red, with 
the white sparkles of those cursed stars. 

The above quotations are typical, perhaps, of both Miss 

Lowell's vision and lack of vision, her attainment and her 

limitations. One wonders how a close observer can make 

such incomplete and unconvincing use of American slang as 

she does on page fifty- four; and how an accomplished stylist 

can so frequently carry the exclamatory note to the breaking 

point. Somehow, when her art has free rein it goes too far. 

This, for example, from The Bronze Horses, the latest and 

longest of these four poems: 

Such a pounding, pummelling, pitching, pointing, piercing, push- 
ing, pelting, poking, panting, punching, parrying, pulling, prod- 
ding, pulsing, piling, passing, you never did see. 

How was it possible to write down all those alliterative 
participles without realizing that there were too many of 
them ? How is it possible for a poet so gifted not to recognize 
over-strain ? I question such a passage with full recognition 
of this poet's rare gift for effective and artistic use of the 
grotesque, a quality which has been much misunderstood. 

To conclude : I think Miss Lowell makes her point as to 
the adaptability and flexibility of her medium, even though 
I would question certain details, like its over-elaborate use 
of rhyme. It responds to varying moods; it accepts grace- 
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fully — in Guns as Keys, for example — the interludes in free 
verse, and would yield as easily, perhaps, to more conven- 
tional measures. And I can agree with much of W. Bryher's 
appreciation, though to call this poet the "most individual 
of writers," and her poems "crushed experiences spilling in 
drops of light" may be extreme. But there is much truth in 
these sentences from the conclusion: 

The curves of her cadences are sharp with truth, with sensitive- 
ness to the irony of existence, which yet believes in adventure and 
in resistance. Dreams, and a core of ever-recurring loneliness, are 

perhaps the soul of their intense life The offering of her own 

vision to unobservant eyes, the breaking of innumerable barriers; 
for, among all poets, Miss Lowell is essentially an explorer. 

H.M. 

A POTENTIAL ARTIST 

Nocturne of Remembered Spring ond Other Poems, by Con- 
rad Aiken. Four Seas Co. 

This poet always gives me the feeling that some day he 
may win through and do something important — some day 
when he has finished his more or less unconscious experiment- 
ing in the manner of Masefield or Gibson or some earlier 
poet, and his more or less inevitably bookish emotionalizing 
in fields remote from actual emotional experience. He has 
been tempted by a dangerous facility — a really expert facility 
which enables him to turn out verses satin-smooth or burlap- 
harsh at will, and to play with rhythmic tones and colors 
like a virtuoso; and one resents the fact that as yet this expert- 
ness has proved, in the higher sense, ineffectual, producing 
only such blatant melodrama as Earth Triumphant, or, as in 
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